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Memorabilia. 


Ww received the May number of the Ameri- 
can Review a day or two ago. Out of 
its five main articles three are of consider- 
able interest. Mr. Yvor Winters writes of a 
poet, Jones Very by name, for whom he is 
inclined to claim a place beside Emily 
Dickinson and Herman Melville as a_ re- 
discovered glory of American literature. 
Very died in 1880, and work of his was pub- 
lished, first in 1839 more or less under the 
auspices of Emerson ; then in 1883 and again, 
with a biographical sketch of him, ‘‘ complete 
and revised ’’ in 1886. Since which time he 
has been, it appears, forgotten. He was of 
Unitarian extraction, but in outlook and in 
experience a Christian mystic, though of a 
somewhat eccentric type. Mr. Winters 
quotes largely from his verse. When he 
speaks of George Herbert, Vaughan and 
Blake in connection with it we do not agree 
with him, for Very’s note seems to us quite 
distinct from any of theirs. But we agree in 
thinking that here is a minor poet whom the 
lover of poetry should attend to. It is sug- 
gested that Very had undergone the exper- 
ience and lived the life which Emerson— 
about whose “ fraudulence”’ rather harsh 
things are said—did no more than imagine 
and recommend. Mr. Paul Elmer More tells 
us ‘ How to Read ‘‘ Lycidas,’’’ in an essay 
which is virtually a discussion of Johnson’s 
criticism and of recent criticism of the poem 
and with that, of the theory of ‘‘ absolute 
poetry’ and which contains many good re- 
marks, ‘‘Pure poetry’’—‘‘art for art’s sake’’— 
is searchingly examined by Mr. Alan Rey- 
nolds Thompson in ‘ Literature and Irrespon- 
sibility ’"—concerned to show the reasons why 
literature and literary criticism are sunk to 
their present low estate. The writer’s point 
is that a sense of ethical responsibility, wis- 





curious suggstion that ‘‘ Perhaps the quiet, 
unpretentious ‘Last Chronicle of Barset’ 
will outlive ‘ Crime and Punishment.’ 


[‘ the April number of New York History 

is an interesting paper by Mr. Roland P. 
Gray on the ‘ Balladry of New York State,’ 
which includes a text of the ballad on ‘ The 
Jam at Gerry’s Rock’ not altogether un- 
known over here. The writer talked with a 
man whose brother had been one of the party 
who went to break the jam. He was assured 
that the details given in the ballad were 
true, and, asking how their ballads are made 
up was told :— 

Something happens. Then at night when the 
fellows are gathered around the fire, someone 
who can sing better than the rest, starts a song 
and the rest chip in. Each adds a little, some 
make changes and additions, until the song is 
made. Probably 150 took part in making that 
song. . . 

‘The Dying Hobo ’ also is given in full— 
not a distinguished piece as a whole, but two 
of the stanzas contain something of the right 
touch :— 

Tell my sweetheart back in Denver 

hat her fair face I no more will view; 
Tell her that I’ve jumped the fast freight 
And that I am going through. 


Hark! I hear a whistle; 

I must catch her on the fly, 

Farewell, partner, it’s not 

So hard to die. 

The partner (for this song was sung with 
a familiar twinkle in the eye) ‘‘ swiped his 
hat and shoes And jumped the east-bound 
train.’? Mr. Gray’s paper was read before the 
New York State Historical Association last 
autumn, and its purpose was to stir up mem- 
bers to collect ballads and broadsides. Another 
example of these is given in an article in 
which Mr. Louis C. Jones tells of the ‘ Ber- 
lin (Reusslaer Co.) Murder Case in Folklore 
and Ballad ’—a grim story of the forties of 
last century. 


MESSRS. METHUEN announce for June 

11, ‘ A History of the Manor of Hazel- 
bury,’ by Mr. G. J. Kidston. The manor is 
in North Wiltshire, a district in which not 
much topographical work has been done, and 
the book is based on original documents at 
the Public Record Office and the British 


Museum, many of which are quoted in print 





dom, in fact, zives a work of literature better 


for the first time. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EXPULSION FROM OXFORD 
OF EDMUND (‘‘RAG’’) SMITH. 


WittiaM Oldisworth, the first biographer! 

of Edmund (‘‘ Rag’’) Smith, poet and 
dramatist and author of ‘ Phaedra and Hip- 
politus,’? dismisses the subject of Smith’s 
sojourn at Oxford by the following state- 
ment:—‘... He was removed to Christ- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 
handsomely maintained till her death; after 
which he continued a member of that learned 
and ingenious society till within five years 
of his own.” 

Johnson however, elaborates upon Oldis- 
worth :—‘‘ The indecency and licentiousness 
of his [Smith’s] behaviour drew upon him, 
Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only a Bache- 
lor, a public admonition, entered upon re- 
cord, in order to his expulsion. Of this re- 
proof the effect is not known.’’ Johnson 
notes that Smith took his Master of Arts 
degree July 8, 1696, but then on April 24, 
1700, the Dean and Chapter declared his 
place void, Smith having been convicted of 
“* riotous misbehaviour in the house of Mr. 
Cole, an apothecary.’’ At this time it was 
referred to the Dean when and upon what 
occasion the sentence should be put into exe- 
cution. Johnson further notes that Smith 
subsequently tried reforming himself when 
he ran for the office of censor, but, having 
been defeated by one Mr. Foulkes, his junior, 
“from this time Smith employed his malice 
and wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, 
whom he considered as the opponent of his 
claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once 
heard a single line too gross to be repeated.” 
On Dec. 20, 1705, Smith was finally ex- 
pelled. Johnson’s version of Smith’s 
academic record has been accepted by all sub- 








1 ‘ Life of Smith’ prefixed to the ‘ Works of 
Mr. Edmund Smith’ (1714). 

2 A classicized heroic tragedy, first played at 
the Haymarket, April 21, 1707. (Genest, ‘Some 
Account of the English Stage,’ Bath, 1832, ii, 
368). Several times revived. For performances 
in 1723, 1726, 1745, 1751, 1774, 1775, 1780, and 1785, 
see Genest, i, xcv, and Allardyce Nicoll, 
‘ History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama,’ 
Cambridge, 1925, p. 355 

3 Samuel Johnson, ‘ Lives of the most emi- 
nent English Poets,’ edited by Peter Cunning- 
ham, London, 1854, ii, 41-59. 





sequent biographers of Smith.‘ 

In 1822, however, an attempt was made 
to vindicate Smith’s memory on this score, 
in a letter by “ Philalethes Oxoniensis,” 
addressed to the Gentleman’s Magazine.5 
‘*The literary merit of Edmund Smith is 
acknowledged by all,’’ writes this correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ his talents were highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries, but his name remains 
sullied by a stigma as false as it is injur- 
ious: in less distinguished abilities it might 
have been overlooked, and in inferior  re- 
positories unheeded, but in the pages of 
Johnson it has passed into belief, and can- 
not easily be rejected as untrue.’’ After re- 
viewing Johnson’s account, the letter con- 
tinues :— 

Oldisworth, his [Smith’s] original biographer, 
says nothing about this, but bestows the 
highest encomiums on his academical career, 
Smith’s praises rest upon authentic history, 
and his ill conduct on dubious anecdote. He 
was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1688, 
on the invitation of that body, backed by the 
promise of a studentship; that he was not 
expelled I shall now proceed to prove. 

The society of which he was a member con- 
sists of an hundred and one students: of these 
the highest twenty (Theologi) are required to 
enter into orders sub paena amotionis: in six- 
teen years (according to a computation by the 
present list), a man arrives at that number, 
when, if he does not obtain what is called a 
* faculty ” studentship, he becomes subject to 
the statute. This time exactly agrees with the 
period of Smith’s removal; and, when we con- 
sider that it was made a Chapter affair (as it 
would be), the ignorance of his friends (of what 
never happened), and his then being and con- 
tinuing a layman, it is clear that Johnson 
knew nothing of the cause of Smith’s amotion, 
at best nothing more than super-annuation. 
“He was now driven to London,” that is, his 
academical allowance was withdrawn, and he 
had to seek a subsistence elsewhere. His vacat- 
ing a Studentship by not taking orders through 
necessity was conscientious and meritorious, 
and deserved a better commemoration than it 
has hitherto obtained. It may also be observed, 
that Johnson has treated the subject with an 

. amplification which he is by no means 
warranted in using; whether from political or 
literary prejudice, cannot now be known. 


The three following entries in the Oxford 
Records® shatter this attempted vindication 


4 Robert Anderson, ‘ Works of the British 
Poets,’ Edinburgh, 1793, vi, ; Samuel 
Austin Allibone, ‘A Critical Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ Phila., 1872, ii, 2133; Sid- 
ney Lee, ‘Edmund Smith, ‘ D.N.B.’, 1898, vol. 
liii, pp. 30-31. i 

5 The Gentleman’s Magazine, xcii, part i. 
(September 1882), 222. 

6 MS. Tanner, 314, f. 205. 
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of Smith and substantiate Johnson’s story :— 


Dec. 24: 1694 

Dous Smith having been degraded for his 
scandalous and profligate misbehaviour, And 
both before & since his degradation been fre- 
quently admonished in private, And. punished 
by all the common Methods of the College yet 
persisting in the same ill courses was this day 
convened before the Dean and Chapter and 
received a solemn admonition in order to his 
expulsion. 

240. Aprilis 1700. 

At a Chapter met this day. Mr. Smith & 
Mr Behen (two Student Masters of this house) 
were convened & convicted of riotous Mis- 
behaviour in the house of Mr Cole an Apothe- 
eary in Oxon whereupon the Dean & Chapter 
declared the places of the two said Masters to 
be voyd, but referred it to the Dean when & 
upon wt. occasion that Sentence should be put 
in execution. 

Dec. 1705 

Whereas by an Order of Chapter made the 

Mth. day of April in the Year of our Lord 1700. 
Mr Smith (one of the Student Masters of this 
House) being convened & convicted of riotous 
misbehaviour his Students place was declared 
to be void, but it was referred to the Dean when 
& upon wt. occasion that Sentence should be 
mt in execution. Now all the Canons present 
aving represented to the Dean that notwith- 
standing that act of Chapter & the favour that 
has ben allow’d in not putting that act in exe- 
eution till this time the sd Mr Smith has not 
amended his behaviour nor conformed to the 
discipline of this House. Therefore the sd Dean 
at the instance of the sd Canons doth declare 
the s¢ Mr Smiths place to be absolutely void & 
it is ordered by the Dean and Chapter that the 
sd Mr Smith be accordingly removed from the 
same. 


Extraordinary lenience seems to have 
been accorded Smith. He was given nine 
years in which to mend his ways. He was 
even permitted to take his Master of Arts 
degree after his first public admonition.’ 
This lenience is rendered the more impres- 
sive when one considers it in the light of the 
Dean’s avowed personal dislike for Smith, 
attested to by William Brome in the follow- 
ing letter to Richard Rawlinson :8— 

May ye 9th 1732 
Dear Sir 

I can say a great deal to the two chief points 
of yours of April 27 too prolix for a Letter, & 
therefore I shall only send you some hints. 
Some little time before the Publication of the 





7 July 8, 1696, noted in ‘A Catalogue of All 
Graduates in Divinity, Law, Medicine, Arts 
and Music, who have regularly | gare or 
been created in the University of Oxford, be- 
tween Oct. 10, 1659, to Dec. 31, 1850,’ Oxford, 
1851, p. 610. 

8 MS. Rawlinson, J. 405, f. 88 and 89. 











last volume of Ld. Clarendon’s History, I was 
obliged to be in London: and that Affair 
{per aps amongst others) might likewise oblige 

t. Aldrich Dean of Ch. Ch. to be there. It 
chanced I had earnest business with ye Dean, 
which made me waite upon him frequently : 
but one time when I parted from him he ap- 
poate a day & hour when I should come to 
im again; & I punctually observed his orders: 
but when I came to his Lodgings; there I was 
told he was gon to the Deanary of Westminster, 
& thither I persued him; but could not speak 
with him, for a Footman told me the Earle of 
Rochr. Bp. of Rochr. (Dr. Sprat) & the Dean of 
Ch. Ch. were together about a matter of great 
importune; & that no body must interrupt 
them. Afterwards I understood they were then 
preparing the 34. Volume for the Press: and 
I verily believe that at that & other meetings 
at the Deanary at Westminster of only those 
3 Persons this 34. volume was fitted for 
Printing: and am well satisfyed that if either 
Dr. Atterbury or Dr. Smallridge had had an 
hand in that affair I should have heard of it. 
Next as to Captain Rag: perhaps there was no 
person in any Society so irregular & uncon- 
formable to Rules as he was: he scarce ever 
came to Prayers; & such behaviour could never 
recommend him to an intimacy with his 
Governour: but to my knowledge ’twas quite 
contrary for the Dean had an aversion to him, 
which was improved by Stratford, who — 
sessed the Deans ear, & hated Rag, & Rag 
despised him. And what sort of respect these 
3 had for each other you may collect from the 
following instance. Mr. Stratfords mother was 
a Lady of free conversation, & was often visited 
by mr. Jefferies afterwards L4. Chanc. the Dean 
& others; and there might be no harm in their 
conversation; however, publickly in the Hall 
at Ch. Ch. Rag told Stratford his Father begot 
his Bulk, Jefferies his Impudence, and the Dean 
his memory. Tis likely enough what was so 
publickly spoken might reach the Deans ears, 
& this happen’d long before the publication of 
the 34d, VoL Rag could never have any office 
in the College: & there were some who valued 
his Parts, & thought the Dean treated him in 
too severe a manner, that adventured to ee 
to the Dean in his behalf, but he could not hear 
them with any manner of patience: & if ever 
the Dean did speak to the rs *twas only 
to chide him, & every body of Ch. Ch. knows 
this to be true. I had such an acquaintance 
with the Captain that he sent me several of 
the copies of his Poeme on Jack Philips Death 
to dispose of; which I did; & got a pretty hand- 
some collection for him; & brought the money 
with me to London in May 1710; & gave it him; 
& then he presented me with the Proof Sheet 
of his Prefatory Discourse to his Poem, which 
I have Shewn you; & lent me MS enough for 
another Sheet, which I was to return, & did so; 
and the very next morning with the help of 
this money he set out for mr. Duckets in Wilt- 
shire: where in about a month or six weeks 
time after he dyed (as I have been told) of a 
Fever. If the Captain had been engaged in 
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this Affair he would as soon acquainted me 
therewith as the anonymous Gentleman: & that 
he told him so, we have only the word of a 
person that conceals his name & is no friend 
to the royal Family of the Stewarts. Consider 
the improbability of the thing. Three persons of 
the Character of Drs. Ald. Atter. & Smal. 
Should attempt to interpolate & alter a fine 
History. Three persons Drs, Ald. Atter. & 
Small. as great Geniuses as any of the age could 
not interpolate & alter without the assistance 
of Capt . Then that Captain Rag should 
own limeelf to be employed to interpolate & 
alter the original which he allow’d to be a Fine 
History. no body will doubt but the Captain 
was enjoyned secrecy; so here is a breach of 
trust, if the thing were true. Mr. Hearne you 
know made the Index; & Dr. Terry, they say, 
corrected the Press: & he had perus’d the 
original; & if there had been interpolations or 
alterations in the printed Book I should have 
heard of them from him. He told me of a 4th. 
volume which he had read which brought down 
the History to near the Authors Death as 
deserving the light as the three published, but 
the present times would no[t heJar9 it. This 
MS with others I hear was consumed in the 
fire at ——. His son following his example has 
made most curious collections of matters which 
happen’d a little before, upon, & since the 
Revolution; which I hope are come into good 
hands, but I have not learnt where. his 
brings to memory a remarkable passage I had 
from Coll. Robt. Philips at Bath. Sr. Harry 
Bennet paid a visit to Ld, Clarendon before 
he went into exile: which the Ld. Clarendon 
resented in a most kind manner, & told him 
that of all his Acquaintance, which had been 
numerous, he was the only person that visited 
him in his disgrace & enter’d upon a great 
openness of conversation with him: & declared 
that he had lookt back upon his whole manage- 
ment since had been employed in Public 
Affairs; and he could not recollect. we dl thing 
he had don to incur his majestyes displeasure, 
the odium of the people, & to deserve this treat- 
ment, except it were this Advice to the King 
To reward his enemies & oblige them, for his 
Friends would be his Friends still. Words to 
this effect Coll. Philips to[ld] me Sr. Harry 
Bennet did speak to him. now to our Friend 
mr. Hearne. I have seen the Dissertation & 
Memoirs, but neither reach my expectation. 
If mr. H. brast by any worldly advantages had 
acted contrary to his writing, his sincerity 
might have been call’d into question: but the 
Reverse is to his reputation, & the Publication 
of the Diss. in my opinion is no slur upon him. 
Nothing, I think, in the memoirs do much hurt 
his characters: & to attack it with errata’s is 
low game. if the memorist had lookt into pagg. 
17, 18, 19 of Robt. de Avesbury, he might have 
met with a better supply by only the mistake 
of a n for u, weh. occurs twice in his last book 





of Edw. 2. . 99, manneis counseile. I am 
assured by a knowing Person, that the Letter 
9 Tear in MS. 












of K. Ch. 1st. is only a pretence for publishing 
these memoirs, the true Reason is the Preface 
to Camden’s Elizabeth, which galled several of 
the great ones in the University; & for weh, he 
was put into the Vice Chancellors Cr. in Dr, 
Barons time: & when he went out of his Office 
I happen’d to be in Oxford, & made use of that 
Crisis to get our friend out of trouble; & to 
effect it I believe I went 20 times between the 
succeeding Vice Chan. Dr. Shippen & him: & 
at last procured a Stop to be put to all Pro- 
ceedings agst. him. hus you have a short 
account of some material passages in two 
Affairs that make a noece with you, but drawn 
up in a very indifferent manner: but from 
hence you will collect I shall be glad to see 
which is said about above. As likewise Ld, 
pee pen me Abstract etc. You have yoe a 
vast complement to my piece of Plate by having 
it engraved. And you may make what use you 
please of my name. I cannot tell the word 
in yours between mennacant and serviteur: & 
besides the Interpretation do despise the Mos- 
covite words in our elements. Letter wo in 
the first Line. —& 2, & 6 in the 2 line of the 
Sculpture, are closed quite round, whereas in 
the Plate they are open on the right side, as 
you may see in the Draught return’d by a 
Stroke made by my Pen: & a touch of the 
Graver will make such an openning. exactly 
in the Center of the Concave of the Plate is a 
screw pin, which fastens close to it what re- 
sembles a large brass naile or mushroom of 
about an inch & } diameter. you may guess 
somewhat at it by this rude Draught. of what 
use I cannot imagine, ’tis wrought & gilt. 
Pray let a number be roll’d off for me & I will 
pay for them: I hope to see an interpretation 
of yt crusifix. If you have any money to spare, 
one mr. George Tomkins in Devonsh. deserves 
your consideration, & wants it; & if required 
I will send to him. Our Register can give me 
no manner of account of mr. Rich. Butler, to 
send you. Services to the griffin[?] & all 
friends. I am tired o writing & remain 
yr etc. W. B.[rome] 


A rough sketch of the piece of plate men- 
tioned above follows. 

Specification in reference to the Clarendon 
case, Burton and Atterbury offer similar 
testimony concerning the unfriendly rela- 
tions of Smith and Aldrich.10 Smith’s 





10 John Burton, ‘The Genuinesness of Ld 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion Printed 
at Oxford Vindicated...,’ Oxford, 174. 
Burton discusses Smith’s relations with 
rich on pp. 40-43. Atterbury presents his testi- 
mony regarding this relationship on p. 130 of 
the Appendix of Burton’s work, in a letter 
dated “ Paris, Oct. 26, 1731,” printed at Paris 
in 1731, signed “Fr. Roffen,”’ by Burton en- 
titled ‘ The Late Bishop of Rochester’s Vindica- 
tion of Bishop Smalridge, Dr Aldrich, and 
Himself from the Scandalous Reflections of Mr. 
Oldmixon. .. .’ 
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scholastic excellence must have been great 
indeed to have offset for nine years the com- 
bined disadvantages of the Dean’s personal 
displeasure and the Chapter’s ruling. Such 
patient forbearance having been accorded 
him, his must have been an extraordinary 
profligacy to have brought about his final 
expulsion. 
EuizasetH M. GEFFEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT COCKRAM, A CULLOMPTON 
WORTHY. 


OBERT Cockram, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, was born in 1533 
during the reign of Queen Mary, He was 
the third son of George Cockram (by Edith 
his wife), of Hillersdon Manor, Cullompton, 
Devon, which was the abode of the Cockram 
family for many generations. His grand- 
father, also named George, was one of the 
overseers of the will of John Lane (d. 1528), 
who built the magnificent aisle and chapel 
in Cullompton Church. Robert Cockram 
died in 1632, aged seventy-nine, and was by 
his own desire, buried in one of the aisles 
of Cullompton Church, where his memorial 
slab can still be seen. 

The Cockerham or Cockram family seems 
to have originated from the village of 
Cockerham in North Lancashire, so called 
from being the “‘ ham,” or settlement on the 
River Cocker. The earliest trace of the 
family that I have yet been able to discover 
is a reference to a certain John de Cocker- 
ham who was steward to his brother (the 
Abbot of Furness in Lancashire), in 1301. 

In 1325 an Adam de Cockerham (after- 
wards steward to the Black Prince’s pro- 
perty at Bradninch, Devon), reecived protec- 
tion from Peter de Polforde, who was then 
— of that parish. There is a note in 

roslegh’s ‘ History of Bradninch’ to the 
effect that at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century this town was the abode of lawless 
men, In 1326 a pardon was granted to 
Adam de Cockerham, who was at that time 
confined in the Tower of London, probably 
for some political offence. King Edward III 
also granted a licence to Adam de Cocker- 
ham, Knight of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, to proceed to the Holy Land 
there to fulfil the vow he had made for the 
soul of the late King (Edward II), out of 
the affection that oy em for him. In 1361 
a pardon of Special Grace was granted to 
John de Almayne for having killed Adam de 


Cockerham in self-defence, 

In 1565 Andrew Cockram was the Rector 
of Honiton, Devon, and it was about this 
time that the uncle of Robert Cockram 
(William by name), founded the Dorsetshire 
branch of the family by settling at Purbeck, 
where the Cockrams flourished for many 
generations. 

For a number of years members of the 
Cockram family were the patrons of the 
Cullompton Church living and lords of the 
manor, and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
George and John Cockerham, both of Cul- 
lompton, supplied arms and armour for the 
defence of their country. 

According to tradition descendants of the 
Cullompton branch of the family are still 
living in Devonshire. From time to time 
the family intermarried with such well- 
known Devonshire families as the Walronds, 
of Bradfield, the Clarkes of Bridwell, the 
Hulls of Exeter, the Shapcotts of Molland 
and the Clotworthys of Clotworthy and others. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth one of the 
family, Martin Cockram, was a famous 
navigator and, according to Hakluyt, accom- 
panied Cabot and Hawkins on some of their 
voyages. 

When freed from his duties at Oxford as 
Fellow of Oriel College, Robert Cockram 
seems to have lived either at his house in 
Cullompton (surrounded by ten acres of 
land), or else at his other residence at 
Growen, near Cullompton, parts of which 
ancient house can still be seen. His town 
house in Cullompton was enriched by hand- 
some carved panellings and ceilings all of 
which he bequeathed to his cousin George 
Cockram on the express condition that none 
of it was to be removed from the house where 
it was fixed. Some years ago during the de- 
molition of some old buildings in Cullomp- 
ton a piece of carving representing a ‘‘ Cock 
and a Ram,” was found. This fragment may 
very well have been a part of the old carv- 
ing above referred to. 

The Cockrams were always noted for their 
generosity towards their native town of 
Cullompton. For instance, Bathsheba 
Cockram (hereafter mentioned), and her 
brother George each gave a communion-cup 
to the Parish Church, and I recently dis- 
covered that one of the family gave and 
erected a market cross in the town and that 
a descendant of his a Dr. George 
Cockram, of Tiverton, charged a portion of 
his Cullompton land with its upkeep. Un- 
fortunately this market cross has disap- 








peared and no trace of it is to be found, 
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though evidently it was seen by Celia 
Fiennes in 1695 when she rode through the 
town on a side-saddle, for she remarks :— 

Culimton is a good little Market Town and 
(has) a Market Cross and another set on stone 
illars. . They have a very good minister, 
but a young man. [This was the Rev. Samuel 
Dicks who was Vicar from 1681 to 1719]. . 
This .. . place was one continued long 
— but few houses that struck out of the 
street. 


I have also discovered that Cullompton, at 
one time, possessed a Grammar School which 
must have been standing in 1762, as there is 
still in existence a painted miniature 
labelled ‘‘ The Head Master of the Cullomp- 
ton Grammar School.’’ This was painted 
by that eminent miniaturist Richard Crosse, 
who was born at Knowle, near Cullompton, 
in 1742. A part of Cullompton still goes by 
the name of “‘ The College ’’—this perty 
might very well be the site of the Old Gram- 
mar School. 


Henry Cockram, who flourished circ. 1650 
was the compiler of the first known English 
Dictionary, and from investigations made 
there seems a strong possibility that he was 
connected with the Cullompton branch of the 
family. 

After passing nearly fifty years in his 
office as a Fellow of Oriel A saeny Oxford, 
Robert Cockram resigned this post in 
1615, died in 1632 and was buried in 
Cullompton Church. He appointed his 


niece thsheba Cockram (the daugh- 
ter of his brother David) as executrix 
of his will. Amongst numerous bequests 


he gives ‘‘ to David Cockram my hoope gold 
ringe with an engraven posie therein (Keepe 
faith till deathe).” 

It is my will and my desire to have it, [my 
body] interred in the South Aile of the Parishe 
Churche of Cullompton, neere unto or under, 
(if it may conveniently be,) that marble stone 
whereon the remembrance of my mother Edithe 
Cockram is ingraven. 

He bequeathed a sum of money towards re- 
pairs to the Church, and the sum of £3 to 
the then vicar, the Rev. Mr. Pecke, for 
preaching a sermon at his funeral. He gave 
‘Unto Audery who dothe reade prayers in 
the Almshouse 6s.’’; “Towards the repairing 
of the tower of the said Almshouse and the 
raysing up of the said roofs and gallery 
20s.”’; ‘‘ To the said Almshouse to bee and 
remaine alwayes in the Chaple of the same 
house. my great large Bible and my greene 
deske wherein it now lyeth in the hall of my 
said messuage in Cullompton”; “Item. 1 








——— 


DO sore to and for the use of the younge 
schollers from time to time in the Grammar 
School of yan my Cooper’s Diction- 
ary to be chayned in or to a ks there to 
remaine to posteritie for the use aforesaid.” 

This Latin-English Dictionary was com- 
iled by Bishop Cooper, of Winchester, in 
oie Elizabeth’s reign, who highly valued 
it and generously rewarded him for his 
labour. When half of the Dictionary was 
in MS. form Cooper’s wife, a bad-tempered 
termagant, caught it up one day and flung 
it into the fire where it was incinerated. The 
Bishop, at the time, made no comment on 
the outrage but patiently proceeded to re- 
write the lost MS. 

The last bequest in Robert Cockram’s will 
is as follows:— 

Item. In regarde of the regall and bountifull 
benevolence and exhibition i have longe time 
recyved in Oriell Colledge and in regard of 
the knowledge of learninge by studdie and 
practice there proved I doe geeve and bequeathe 
unto the Provoste and Fellowes of the saide 
Colledge one Astrolab of brasse with the 
pl[ar]ts belonginge thereunto in a case of 
leather w[it]h one other broade and round 
instrument of brasse and I also doe geeve unto 
them one booke of parchment in writinge bound 
in a cover of parchment. 

On making enquiries at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, I discovered that they still have an 
ancient astrolabe, which, in my opinion, 
may be the very instrument that Robert 
Cockram bequeathed to his College in 1631, 
and is in a wonderful state of preservation. 

Besides the memorial slabs to the memory 
of Robert Cockram and his mother Edith 
there are many others in memory of other 
members of the family. 

Henry HeErtrorp. 





ANGING LONDON.—(1) Manor House, 

47-49 Tudor Road, Hackney. This Queen 
Anne residence has been purchased by a firm 
of nursery shoe-makers; a modern factory 
will be built on the site. 

(2). James Buchanan and Co.’s Horses. 
These picturesque horses and vans are 
to be replaced by motor vehicles. The 
coachmen and var guards were dressed after 
the style of the stage coachman James 
Selby. An unconfirmed story relates that 
some of these horses were to have been used 
at the Jubilee rehearsals, but they insisted 
on stopping at every public-house en route. 

(3). St. Bride Infants’ School, Bride 
Lane. The smallest school in the City of 
London is to be closed, as there are now only 
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twelve pupils. The building is 100 years 
old, but there was a charity and school 
much earlier on the same site, an inscrip- 
tio over the door. states ‘‘ Founded 
mpccxI.”” 

J. ARDAGH. 


OHNSON: MISQUOTATIONS. — John- 

son explains in the Preface to his Dic 
tionary that ‘‘ in making this collection |ot 
examples] I trusted more to memory, than, 
in a state of disgust and embarrassment, 
memory can contain.’’ He does not, how- 
ever, apologise plainly for possible misquo- 
tations, and the malignant critic did not 
make much of these. The sixth edition of 
the Dictionary, with a Supplement by 
George Mason, retains under ‘ Daisy’ a 
mangled stanza from the song at the end of 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost ’:— 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady smocks all over white 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. 

The last two words, for Shakespeare's 
‘with delight,’’ appear also under ‘ Cuckoo- 
bud,’ which is paired with ‘ Cuckoo-flower ’ 
as Cardaminus, and under ‘ Lady’s-smock,’ 
where Shakespeare gets his real text, “‘ all 
silver white’’ and the flower an_ extra 
genitive. Johnson would not recall lines 
about flowers as readily as other things, for 
he took no interest in botany. Mason, the 
author of ‘An Essay on Design in Garden- 
ing,’ added a few plants, but his attempts 
to rectify palpable errors did not include a 
note on the description of the Judas tree as 


“a plant.” 
W. H. J. 
VicTIMs OF XVII CENTURY PIRATES. 


I recently encountered several curious re- 
ferences to the activities of the pirates who 
infested the Mediterannean and _ other 
waters in the seventeenth century. The few 
notes, which I transcribe here, may be seen 
in the First and Second Volumes of the Re- 
cords of the Presbytery of Brechin (Angus), 
surely one of the last places where one would 
expect to hear of infidel free-booters ! 

These records, incidentally, begin in 1662. 
The first extract is under date “3 Jany 
1678” :— 

This day, John Spence, Town Clerk of 
Brechin, presented to the Moderator and 
remanent Ministers a printed paper evidencing 
that Robert Williamson, Skipper in Montros, 
and other honest persons there, on their return 





came to Algiers where they were imprisoned 
and most barbarous] 
not to be liberat til I 
not having means to procure their relieff, for 





used as slayes, and are 
they be ransomed, they 


that effect, the Lords of his Majestie’s privie 
consell were petitioned to emit ane act appoint- 
ing a voluntar and = [general] contribution 
to be collected in all the Kirks of this Kingdom 
for ransoming these prisoners which was 
granted. And recommended to the Archbishops 
and Bishops to cause make intimation hereof 
in the several Kirks within their respective 
dioceses. 


The outcome in Angus was that-a certain 
John Gentleman (in Montros) “is ap- 
pointed to uplift and ingather the contribu- 
tion,’’ and it is left for the said John to fix 
a day for the lieges of the district to open 
their hearts, and their purses. 

one next entry on this topic is of ‘‘ 4 Sept., 
1679”? :— 


A printed paper was presented this day 
shewing that the Lords of his Majestie’s privie 
counsell wer petitioned by Mercurious Lascory, 
a priest of the Greek Church, to emitt an act 
appointing a generall and voluntar contribu- 
tion to be collected in all the churches of the 
Kingdom for ransoming his Brother Demetrius, 
a priest, and his two sons, who wer in the night 
tym taken away from Samos be the Pyrates of 
Algeirs, and carried to Barbary, where the 

are in a deplorable bondage three years, aged, 
and are not to be liberat but by a ransom pay- 
ing, which was granted. 


We hear more of Mercurius, and others, 
within a few months :— 


3 Jany. 1680. This day Mercurius Lascory, 
a Priest in the Greek Church, by his missistat 
supplicatea that the deficients in the Presbytery 
of there contributions for the relief of his 
brother Demetrius, and his two sons who are 
in bondage under the antichristian enemie, be 
brought in and delivered to Mr. Alexander 
Mill, Minister at Montros, which is to be trans- 
mitted to the Postmaster at Dundee. This the 
Moderator exhorted to be done. 

The Moderator exhorted that all contribu- 
tions for relief of Pittenweyme prisoners and 
Mr. John Ochterlony be brought in and 
delivered the next day. 


The last mention of victims of pirates, in 
the second volume, occurs under the date ‘‘ 30 
Septr., 1685,’’ and is added to a paragraph 
we how the ‘‘ minister of Navar tabled 
on William Brown for slandering of him.” 
It runs:—‘‘ The ministers were appointed 
to bring in their severall collections for the 
relief of Ja. Ogilvy who is taken by the 
Turks and also Kelso.’’ This last is the 
town of Kelso, for whose benefit a levy was 
being put on all and sundry. 





home from Rotclell were unfortunately 
encountered by a Turkish man-of-war, and 


Joun L. Werr. 
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E MARRIAGE OF THE FOURTH 
EARL OF SCARBOROUGH, 1752. — 
In December, 1752, Richard, 4th Earl of 
Scarborough, married Barbara, sister and 
heir of Sir George Savile, Bart., of Rufford, 
Co. Notts. The following extract from an 
original letter gives some account of this 
marriage :— 


* 1 don’t find that ye news papers have 
given you an account of L4. Scarborough’s 
Wedding, therfore I will. They was 
met near this town [Lincoln] by ye 
Mayor, Alderman etc. L‘, Scarborough & 
Sir Geo: alighted out of the first coach 
and mounted their horses wch as well as 
themselves was richly adorned wth gold 
and silver, and attended by Mr". Chaplin, 
his friends and mob. Thus they pro- 
ceeded slowly through the Town, ye bride 
in an open Landau and my Lord’s mother in 
Sir Geo. Savile’s, and in Mt. Thorney’s 
coaches was my L4,’s sisters, Mr. Ludlow 
who is speedily to marry Lady Fanny and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorney, and divers Post 
Chaises with Ladys Women etc. They did 
not stop any where but went on to Glent- 
worth but came again to ye Low Hill 
Assembly and was there met by L4. Veres, 
L4 Geo. Manors, St F. Dashwoods and 
many other Familys and most of the Lin- 
coln Ladys that had the convenience of 
coaches. They keep open house at Glent- 
worth in the most magnificent manner I 
ever heard. Miss Whiichcot, who is at 
her uncles wrote her mother an acct of ye 
first and second days’ entertainment as 
follows:—2 courses and desert at dinner 
30 dishes at each but not one that she 
knew what it was and she never dined 
worse in her life. In ye desert she — 
to regale in some rasberys and cream but 
to her great disapointment it was full of 
ice (no great rarity at this season) but 
to make amende they recomended some 
sweetmeats done in Brandy. The dinner 
was by Candlelight and serv’d in exceed- 
ingly fine chased plate, the dishes oval. 
They danc’d till supper, the second course 
of wh was gilt plate a pres* from ye late 
Prince of Wales wth his Arms in the middle 
of each candlesticks, salts waiters etc. 
suitable and chang’d with ye courses and 
everything Eligant as French Cooks and 
confectioners from London can make it— 
y® attendants numerous, dress’d in laced 
cloaths and white silk stockins ”’ 


P. D. Monpy. 





M! IN OLD CEMETERY, MEL. 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
Erected by his friends in token of their 
esteem and respect.—JamMes Hatt Gavu, 
accidentally drowned in crossing the river 
Yarra on the night of 25th of January 1845 
aged 29. 
JoHN GAUTHORPE, of Manchester, 15th 
May, 1853, aged 37 years — A victim to a 
faithless and ungrateful wife. 


Jutta, wife of Edwin Gitu, and daughter 
of Daniel Luoyp, an English Banker, 18th 
May, 1851—26 years—She said unto Him, 
yea Lord, I believe thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God. 

ArTHUR Epwin—1854—7 months, 4 days— 
infant son of Edwin and Sarah Grit. 

Hersert James—1860—3 months 14 days, 

Epwin Git, J.P., 4th Janry., 1891 — 6 
years. 


Saran, 14th December, 1906—76 years. 


EvizaBetH GILMORE, beloved wife of John 
Gardiner Grimore, 1879, aged 33. Her chil- 
dren:— ELtzasetH — 3rd October, 1860; 
Apam Marr—7th October, 1867; Joun J.— 
28 April, 1860; Ex1zaserH—8 May, 1874; 
JBaANNIE—5 April, 1879; Joun —12 Feby., 
1879. 

Frances Barpara Guascott, 19th Decem- 
ber, 1850, died at the residence of her brother 
William Wi tramson. 

Here lie the mortal remains of JosEpH 
Goptey, died 20th April, 5614 [1854], in- 
terred on the 23rd instant, aged 30 years— 
May his soul rest in peace [A Jew]. 

To the Memory of Davip Goopetr, of 
Williamstown, died 17th October, 1847, aged 
52; also Hannan, his wife, died 10th April, 
1878, aged 68; also Jonn Brock, their 
youngest son, 6th May, 1854, aged 8 years. 

EpMunp Gorman, 25th May, 1879—33 
years. 

JOANNA, MarcaReT, Mary Etxen, CaTuer- 
InE—children of Robert and Mary Gormay. 
(Robert Gorman arrived in Melbourne in 
1841). 

Rosert Gorman, 9th August, 1875, aged 
25 years 8 months. 

Mary Ann Gorman, 27th August, 1876. 

Rosert Gorman, July, 1877. May their 
souls rest in peace—Amen. 


(Wooden slab)—Lanty Gorman, 1864. 

JamMes Granam, late of Elibank, South 
Yarra; born 5th Febry., 1819; died 31 July, 
1898 ; his wife, born 1828, died 1886—children 
—Anna Maria Nevers, James Moore, ANNA 
Maria, and Enrrs. 
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Witt1am Granam, 18th October, 1843, aged 
27. 
E1uiza Barnam, daughter of Mr. E. B. 
Gaeen, of St. Kilda, 4th April, 1850 — 12 
months. 

CuaRLes GREENING Warp, an infant, 9th 
December, 1849, 

JosePpH GREENING, late Parish Clerk to 
St. James, 13th August, 1852, 60 years. My 
God, My Father, while I stray, etc., etc. 

JosepH GREGG, 14th October, 1843, aged 
§8—also his grandson of this same name, 13 
years, 1850. 

EuizasetH AvsTIN, daughter of Francis 
Grey-SMITH, infant; 27th November, 1852. 


Witttam Henry Grice, born Melbourne 
19th June, 1845, died in Victoria Parade, 
4th September, 1852, 

Ricwakp Gricr, born Melbourne 27th 
March,* 1848; died Melbourne 5th April, 
1849. 

Ricnarp CHARLES Gricp, born Melbourne, 
4th April, 1852; died Victoria Parade, 23rd 
December, 1852. 

Witt1am Grice, Melbourne, 28th July, 
1855, died Melbourne 23rd May, 1859. 


—— ...DuDGEON or GuDGEoN —— 1843— 
aged 28 years,—(Stone defaced — Christian 
name and first letter of surname gone). 

Anne Jane Happon, daughter of Henry 
Kine [died 1840] and wife of Frederick 


William Happon, 31st December, 1877, 
aged 37. 
In Memory of Thomas Hatrrenny, 26th 


Febry., 1794, aged 89. R.I.P. [Sent after 
1891]. On other side of stone:— 
Son Tuomas, Oct. 1841—15 months 4 days. 
Wife Hannan, 27th Decr., 1843—24 years. 


P. P. Hamitton, 9th March, 1841—aged 30. 
Erected to the Memory of Kx1zaneTH Han- 
cock, who departed this Life 3rd December, 
1851, aged 65 years; also Benzamin Han- 
cock, who departed this life 7th June, 1853, 


63 years. 

Erected by John Harwin, to Henry Szeps 
Harun 12th July, 1847, aged 4 years 4 
months. 

Mary Harpszr, wife of William Harper, 
Ist June, 1840, aged 35, 

Lean Este and ABRAHAM JOSEPH twin 
children of Elizabeth Harnris, Leah Elsie, 
2th Dec.; A.M., 5609-1848. Abraham 
Joseph, 19th Dec. A.M. 5609—1848, aged 9 
athe. Whilst alive they were always 
united, and in death not separated [Jews]. 


J. W. Fawcett. 








Readers’ Queries. 


‘*T EATHER GUN.’’—The editors of the 

* Early Modern English Dictionary ’ 
will appreciate any information in reply to 
the question: What is a leather gun, and 
what is its history in England? 

‘“Leather gun” does not appear in the 
‘O.E.D.,’ but the combination occurs in at 
least the following years :—1660, 1689, and 
1703. I.S. in ‘The Perfect Politician ’ 
(1660), wrote of ‘‘ Artillery, great and small, 
the Leather-guns not excepted.’’ Capt. T. 
Binning, in his ‘ Light to the Art of Gun- 
nery ’ (1689) said:— 

In my Judgment there are no Guns more fit 
to go in the Head of Regiments in an Army 
than Taper-bored Guns are: I mean not 
Leather Guns, by which the King and Country 
hath been cheated, but such as they make in 
Holland of Brass, Cast Ordnance. 

In Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion ’ 
(1703) the description of the battle of Crop- 
redy Bridge has specific mention of the cap- 
ture of “ two Barricadoes of Wood, which 
were drawn upon Wheels, and in each seven 
small Brass and Leather Guns, charged with 
Case shot.’’ 

Furthermore, Sir R. Bulstrode in his 
‘Memorials of Charles I and II’ (1721) 
wrote of a ‘‘ Collonel Weems ’’ who was cap- 
tured by the King’s forces during the battle 
of Cropredy Bridge and who was then, 
curiously enough, made ‘‘ Master-Gunner of 
England.’’ But Colonel Weems was evi- 
dently thus honoured not without reason, as 
we are told further that he “had a zood 
Sum of Money given him, for the Invention 
of making those Leather Cannon.’’ (Is 
this the Col. James Weymes who in 1660 held 
the appointment of master-gunner ?) 

But the Battle of Cropredy Bridge oc- 
curred June 29, 1644, so if Weems was 
actually the inventor of the leather gun, he 
must have invented it much earlier, for, 
according to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
(ed. 14. vol. ii, p. 464), leather guns were 
experimented with during Gustavus’s Polish 
wars in 1631-32, after which they were aban- 
doned. They were, apparently, a new kind 
of mobile field artillery, but no available 
source material offers a specific description 
or any additional evidence as to the time 
of their invention. 





Harotp B, ALten. 
Early Modern English Dictionary. 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A 
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‘HE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILL 
date and place of death of the following 


Name. 
Aikinheid, George. 


Rank. 
ist Lieutenant. 


———— 


ERY. — Information is desired as to the 
officers :— 


Known information, 


Died 13 Nov., 1730. Where? 


Braman, Robert. 2nd nF Died 1729. 
Brookes, John. 1st " Died after 1718. 
Brown, Anthony. 1st as Died after 1729. 
Deall, James. Lieut.-Colonel. Pe 1748. 
Egerton, Joseph. 2nd Lieutenant. Died 1723. 
Forbes, John. 1st - Died after 1741. 
Godfrey, Burnett. 2nd ie ss 1728. 
Hopkey, Henry. 2nd ” Died Sept., 1736. 
Hughes, Thomas. Captain. ” Nov. 

James Thomas. 4 ”» 1740. 
Kennesbe, Abraham. 2nd Lieutenant, * 1781. 

Lewis, Jonathan. Major. oe 
Mackay, Ivander, Capt.-Lieut. Died, 1743. 
Melledge, John. Captain. ” 1742. 
Minnens, George. Capt.-Lieutenant. Died, Woolwich, 1742, 
Pattison, Thomas. Lieut.-Colonel. Died 1753. 

Petit, James. Major. Died after 1728. 
Richards, James. Captain. Died 1733-4. 


Roope, John. 
Smith, Bennett. 
”* Luke. 


Stepkin, Peter. 
Taylor, Abraham. 
Washington, John. 
Winch, John. 


Captain. 


2nd 
2nd 


NTHONY MOLYNEUX (d. 1586). — He | 
was a son of Sir Richard Molyneux, of | 
Sefton, by his widow Eleanor and died in | 
the West Indies, according to Dugdale’s | 
‘ Visitation of Lancashire.’ As of London, | 
gentleman, travelling upon the sea in the | 
sy e of Sir Francis Drake into the | 
““ Indeans ”’ in 1585 he made a will, proved | 
18 Feb. 1586, appointing his brothers | 
Thomas and Robert executors (Gisborne | 
Molineux, ‘ Memoir of the Molineux Fam.’ | 
1882, p. 142) and died in Dominica in 1586 | 
(ibid. 92 note). Is anything recorded of the 
circumstances of his death and his connec- | 
tion with Drake? By an earlier marriage | 
Sir Richard Molyneux had another son 
Anthony who was buried at Louvain in 
1566. Was not the latter the rector of Wal- | 
ton-on-the-Hill, a family living, who did | 
not appear at any of the Elizabethan visita- 
tions and was beyond the seas in 1565 and | 
perhaps identical with an Anthony found in | 
the earliest ordination book at Chester? 
According to Gisborne Molineux the rector 
was a kinsman whose brother Thomas 


| 


married Sir Richard’s daughter Jane (on. 
will of this cousin’s 


cit. 39), but in the 


1st Lieutenant. ” 
Lieut.-Fireworker. ” 


1st Lieutenant. 


30 Sept., 1719. 
1728 


Died after 1723. 

Died, Woolwich, 1739. 
Died February, 1738. 
Died, Gibraltar, 1731. 

i Died May, 1738. 

Nevx. 


sister Katherine dated 2 May, 1559, she 
does not call her brother Anthony a clergy- 
man (ibid. 128-9). According to the same 
writer the rector was a nephew of his pre- 
decessor Anthony Molyneux, D.D., and a 
son of Sir Edmund Molyneux, of Thorpe, 
Notts, Judge of the Common Pleas (ibid. 
38-9, 44, 103, 109, 92 and ped. betw. pp. 30- 
1), but was he perhaps his godson (ibid. 


44)? 
H. I. A. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY TEXTILES.— 
Will any reader kindly explain the 
following terms, which describe upholstery 


materials of about 1720?: — ‘‘ Harrateen,” 
““Cheney,’’ ‘“ Camblet,’’ ‘‘ Calaminco,” 
‘* Manua.”’ Also the meaning of the terms 


““mazarine”’ (‘‘a rich mazarine Genoa 
velvet ’’) and ‘“‘ decker work ” (‘‘ the Decker 
Work Bed Chamber.’’) 

(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


. TWYMAN.—Who was H. Twyman, re 


sident at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1699? 


. (Mrs.) A. H. Raprce. 














tion, 
Vhere? 
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N MES FOR THE POLE STAR.—I have 
been very grateful to the numerous corres- 
pondents who have so kindly given me names 
for the Milky Way, used by different peoples. 
Might I ask for any names used for the Pole 
Star—outside the more familiar European 
languages, or notes of legends connected 
with it? +e 


" US’”* AS A MOTTO.—In one of his 
sermons Mr. H. J. Wilmot Buxton 
said :— 

A certain noble family of England, which 
gained its position by the victories of an 
ancestor at sea, has for its motto the single 
word Thus. The word is a nautical term of 
command, which means that the steersman is 
to keep the ship’s head straight on the course 
which she is sailing. 


To what family does this refer? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


E BATTLE-FLAG OF CROMWELL’S 

TROOPERS. — What ensign or battle- 
flag was carried by the troops of Oliver Crom- 
well ? 

Some Pennsylvanians, whose ancestors 
served under Fairfax, declare that a flag 
with two red and white alternate stripes 
was carried in the contention at Naseby. 
This would be similar to the colours of 
Washington’s arms, of which he had no 
knowledge; he was accustomed to use only 
the Montagne seal—that of his grandmother. 

Epwin F. Lanpy, M.D. 

Mitchell and Lowry Avenues, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


YTTLETON ADAMS, ENSIGN. — The 

Army Lists for 1765 and 1766 show him 

as Ensign (27 Sep., 1764) in the 58th Regi- 

ment of Foot, Ireland. His name does not 
appear in the index of the List for 1767. 

What is known of his parentage or career? 


R. BrncuHam ApamMs. 


ORTON OF COUNTY DURHAM.—Re- 
cords desired of any Nortons, or Mac- 
Naughtons circa 1600-1800, especially of the 
Bishop Auckland district, and of a John 
Norton, farmer (apparently of Newfield in 
1485 and 1692) and the baptism of his son 
Ferdinando about 1699. (Vide clii. 461; 
elxv. 459). John Norton and Jane Pickering 
were married at Whitworth in 1677. 


R. Brycoam Apams. 


APTAIN RODNEY EDEN. (See s.v. 
‘Robert Elwes and the Schooner Caro- 
line,’ ante p. 366).—To what family of 
Edens did this officer belong? Was he a 
son of Thomas Eden at one time of the 
Byrn, Glamorgan, secretary to the Governor 
of Ceylon, by his first wife, Frances Eliza, 
daughter of the Hon. John Rodney? Another 
son of Thomas Eden was the Rev. John 
Patrick Eden, born 6 July, 1813, Rector of 
Bishop-Wearmouth, Sunderland, from 1848 
to 1864, when he was appointed Rector of 
Sedgefield. He was the father of the Rev. 
George Rodney Eden, the late Bishop of 
Wakefield. 


H. Askew. 


“ XCEPTIONS PROVE THE RULE.”’— 

We all know, in a general sense, what 
this saying means; but what is the logic of 
it, and where would one look for the most 
telling examples of its truth? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
THE PYGMIES IN LITERATURE.—Can 


any reader tell me of any novels or 
modern poems in which Pygmies play a part 
as characters ? 


A. E. N. 


” BAPTISMS AND CHRISTENINGS.”— 

What is the distinction here? The 
words are taken from the report of the Rural 
Dean to the Archdeacon in 1843, concernin, 
the old church at Ellerton, Yorkshire, quot 
by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris in his interest- 
ing ‘ Yorkshire Reminiscences ’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1922). The Rural Dean’s 
words are: ‘‘ Baptisms and christenings zen- 
erally at communion table.’ Does ‘‘ christen- 
ings’’ mean reception into the Church of 
infants privately baptized? Is this the strict 
meaning of the word? 


H. F. 
HE POSSESSIVE APOSTROPHE.—Can 


any reader show convincing reason why 
this should not be abolished ? it is omitted 
in some names of firms—Barclays Bank, for 
example—and also, I believe, in some titles 
(do we not read Antiquaries Journal?) Per- 
haps it should be retained with singular 
words ending in s, though even there it might, 
I fancy, be argued away; in most places, 
surely, it could be dropped without causing 
confusion. 





8. L. 
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A SPECULATION ABOUT ‘ TWELFTH 


NIGHT.’ 
(clxx. 326, 373). 


[s her very interesting paper under this 

heading, Miss’ Garvin mentions that 
“* Come away, Death,’’ the song of Feste the 
jester in ‘ Twelfth Night’ II, iv., is pro- 
bably not the song originally sung at that 
point, but she does not carry that conjecture 
further. Editors have suggested that in the 
first draft of the play it was Viola herself, 
as Caesario, who sang the song. In I, ii., 
when she asks the Captain to help her to 
take service with Orsino, she mentions as 
one of her qualifications that 

I can sing 

And speak to him in many sorts of music, 
but in the play as it stands she never sings. 
The suggestion is that the song was origin- 
ally sung by the boy who acted the part of 
Viola ; but when Kempe left the Lord Cham- 
lain’s Company, he was replaced by Arnim, 
who was a musician with a good voice. The 
comic parts were therefore provided with 
more songs of a higher musical standard. 
Feste’s part in II, iv. was written in, and 
in fact there are some awkward lines which 
feem to show the joins, and ‘‘ Come away, 
Death’’ replaced the simpler and older 
song which the boy .had sung. 

In reading Miss Garvin’s description of 
the “‘ weaving songs,’’ an old English song 
at once comes to mind, which corresponds in 
some ways with her description, although on 
one most important point it is different, as 
it had nothing whatever to do with weaving. 
On the other hand, Shakespeare probably 
knew it. This song. is “Phe Nut-brown 
Maid,’ first printed in 1502. It is a harm- 
less example of the Jigg, about which Pro- 
fessor Sisson tells us so much in ‘ Lost Plays 
of Shakespeare’s Age ’—a song sung by two 
(or more) singers as an after-piece to a play. 
To take an unhistorical example, ‘ The Nut- 
brown Maid’ might have been performed 
exactly as is ‘The Merryman and the 
Maid’ by Jack Point and Elsie Maynard in 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard.’ It survived 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when a torn and battered copy found a place 
in the Percy folio, which ale contains a 
simpler version of the same story merely 
called “A Jigg.’’ 








Comparing ‘The Nut-brown Maid’ with 
Miss Garvin's description of the weaving 
songs, we find that both are in the first per. 
son, and in both the singer is a woman of 
noble birth, but in ‘ The Nut-brown Maid’ 
she is not weaving or embroidering. She has 
a lover whom she believes to be of lowly 
rank, but who is really an aristocrat; as his 
name is never mentioned, we cannot tell 
whether it is Germanic. It cannot be said 
that the style is epic, as there is no Eng. 
lish epic style, but the caesura is 


very 
marked :-— 
Squyre. Loo yet beffore | ye must do more, 
yf ye wille goo with me: 


as, cute your here | vp by your ere, 

your kyrtyll by your knee; 

with bow in hand | for to withstonde 

your enemyes, yf need be. 

The stanzas are not assonanced, as in the 
weaving songs, but rhymed. There is, as in 
the weaving songs, a refrain, or rather two, 
as all the verses of Squyre end 

flor I must to the gren-wode go 
alon, a banysshed man, 
and all the verses of Puella end 
flor in my mynde of alle mankynd 
I love but you alon. 

I do not know whether the melody was 
plain-song. The general theme is “‘ that the 
man treats the woman badly in a variety 
of ways (or threatens to do so) and that the 
woman replies with steady passion, unflinch- 
ing devotion and profound humility.” The 
particular resemblance to ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
is that the Nut-brown Maid agrees to dress 
herself as a boy, in order to follow her out- 
lawed lover, and promises that she will 
patiently and joyfully wait upon the lady 
whom he prefers to ty The song was an 
old one in Shakespeare’s day, and it seems 
from the beginning to have been regarded as 
a legend of the oid times, vaguely true, i.e. 
‘‘ silly sooth.’? The Squyre in the end re- 
veals himself as the heir of ‘‘ Westmore- 
lond.’”’ It is I suppose a sign of English 
sentimentality that the story ends well. The 
Squyre declares that he has only been test- 
ing her love; he is not really a squire of low 
degree, nor a banished man, and he promises 
to marry the Nut-brown Maid at once. This 
happy ending apparently does not occur in 
the French weaving songs. Conjecture for 
conjecture, was this the verse that Viola 
originally sang? 

Thowgh in the wode, I vnderstode 
ye had a paramowre, 


alle this may nowght remeve my thowght, 
but that I wille your: 
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and she shalle me fynd softe and kynd, 
and Curteyse euery owre; : 
glad to fulfille alle that she wille, 
comaund me to my powere: 
for had ye, loo! an hundreth mo, 
yet wolde I be that on; 
for in my mynd of alle mankynd 
I love but you a-lon. 
M. H. Donps. 


- RUE JOYEUSE,” ROUEN § (clxx. 
372).—Frangois, Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
was Archbishop of Rouen 1604-15. He 
negotiated peace in the name of Henri IV 
between Pope Paul V and the Republic of 
Venice. The Rue de Joyeuse is so styled on 
the plan of Rouen in Baedeker’s ‘ Northern 
France,’ 1909. The Lycée Corneille, which 
stands on a site between the Rue de 
Joyeuse and the Rue Bourg |’ Abbé, occupies 
(or did so in 1909) a building which was 
formerly a Jesuit college, with a chapel 
fronting the latter street (Baedeker). The 
guide Joanne to Rouen (ed. 1894-5) says: — 
le Lycée Corneille occupe l’ancien collége 
des Jésuites (XVIIe S.) et un grand batiment 
de l’ancien séminaire fondé par le cardinal de 
Joyeuse, archéveque de Rouen. . A l’intérieur, 
de son église, dont la premiére pierre fut 
posse en 1614, on remarque. . . dans une 
chapelle, le beau mansolée, en marbre, 
élevé en ’honneur du cardinal de Joyeuse. 
The origin of the street’s name is there- 
fore not far to seek. 


F. H. C. 
URZON FAMILY (clxx. 372). — The 
pedigree of Curzon of Croxhall is 


printed in Glover’s ‘ History of the County 
of Derby,’ 1829, vol. ii. pp. 333-4; but Lewis 
of Stanford is not mentioned there. 


B. H. N. 


“TAWNE” (clxx. 371).—‘‘ Lawn,’’ earlier 
“ laund,’’ is cognate with “land,” and 
with the French landes, as well as with the 
Breton lann and the Welsh Uann. It 
originally meant an open treeless space. As 
for ‘the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” we have very definite information 
about the actual end of the seventeenth, for 
Littleton’s Latin-English Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1677), gives us: — ‘‘ lawnd or lawn: 
planities inculta, which is conclusive.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
From ‘ A New Dictionary of the Canting 
Crew,’ 1600: ‘‘ Lawn, a naked space in the 
middle of a Park or Forrest, left untilled 
and without wood.’’ 
J. F. M. 





‘** (YOLIN-TAMPON ”’ (clxx. 335). — It was 

the second day of the battle of Marig- 
nano (1515). The Swiss attacked Francis I 
and his army at dawn; at nine o'clock 
shouts of ‘‘ St. Mark, St. Mark ’’ announced 
the arrival of Venetian allies of France 
under Alviano. So the Swiss began to 
retire, but so slowly and with so threaten- 
ing an appearance that Francis declined to 
attack them. As they went there came into 
existence among the jubilant spectators of 
the retreat an onomatopoeic word, “‘ Colin- 
Tampon,” a sup imitation of the 
sound made by the beating of the drums, as 
the Swiss soldiers marched to Milan. The 
giants were crushed at last, and the word 
became a term of contempt at once. When, 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day, La Rochelle was being besieged, the in- 
habitants cried out from the walls to the 
royal army, “ Let the Colintampons come 
on and attack; their weapons are just the 
thing for cutting our pikes in two.” 

Now the word is current in the phrase 
““Je m’en soucie comme de Colin-tampon,”’ 
““1 don’t care a straw.’’ This, I think, is 
practically all that was known about the 
word in France some fifty years ago, when 
Clement Caraquel, the dramatic critic of 
the Journal des Débats pointed out in that 
paper that there had been a_ persistent 
tradition that there was a mysterious indi- 
vidual, name Colin Tampon, but that no 
one had ever been able to give any informa- 
tion as to his place of birth or any of his 
achievements. he name may perhaps be 
used in Western Helvetia to-day in a dis- 
paraging sense for a Swiss, 

It is natural to couple it with Colin- 
Maillard, the French word for blind man’s 
buff. Here “‘ Colin ’’ refers to a blind war- 
rior, who wrought terrible havoc in the 
ranks of a hostile army. Larousse tells the 
following story; its truth has been ques- 
tioned. The family name of Madame de 
Pompadour, the daughter of a foul-mouthed 
serving4man, was Colin-Poisson. As she 
wished to be able to trace her name back 
almost to the twilight of French history, 
she asked Hozier, the genealogist, to under- 
take the task. He was unwilling to do so, 
but as she was continually urging him to 
begin, he replied one day with some asperity, 
‘* Madame, the two oldest families of Colin 
that I know are Colin-Maillard and Colin- 
Tampon; as to the family of Colin-Poisson 
I have never succeeded in discovering any 
allusion to it anywhere.” 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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ADAMS OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE (clxx. 371). — Alumni Canta- 
brigtenses reveals that John Adams had two 
sons at least—namely, Edward and George. 
Reference to Edward and George will be 
found on p. 4 and to John on p, 5 in Vol. i. 
of Venn’s Alumni Cantahrigienses. There 
is also a reference to John in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ Harwood’s 
Alumni Etonenses p. 48 and p. 290 refers 
respectively to John and Edward. John 
died of apoplexy in 1719 and Edward be- 
came insane, dying in April, 1755 (a Col- 
lege MS. record states ‘‘ he was removed to 
a Mad house at Chelsea.’’) No reference 
can be traced as to either of the sons marry- 
ing. The College MS. record also states that 
Dr. Adams [John] to supply the unequal ex- 
pences of his younger years had become bound 
in vast sums with others embark’d in the same 
course of prodigality. These in time failing 
the whole devolved upon the Doctor which 
embarrassed him to that excess that all his 
preferment tho’ very considerable was scarce 
sufficient to keep him out of Prison and at last 
so seized his spirits that he sunk under the 
Burthen Leaving his wife and children in 
misery and want and strange it is that such 
practises so fatal to all concern’d shou’d be so 
common either when men stand reciprocally 
bound or endorse each others Notes to gain 
present Credit for sums to be shared among 
them all which as the survivor possibly or be- 
eause conceived to be in best circumstances 
one only is compelled to pay with ample in- 
terest at last. 


D. L. 


*“(41ACABULUM ”’ (clxx. 372).—The cor- 

rect spelling and nominative of this 
word according to the third volume of the 
‘Thesaurus Linguae Latinae”’ is Cacca- 
bulus, a masculine substantive with three 
e’s. It is a diminutive of caccabus 
a vessel in which food was _ cooked. 
Caccabus is found in Varro, Petronius, 
Statius, Columella, the Vulgate, and 
other writers, the diminutive in Ter- 
tullian, Arnobius, and others. Scott seems 
to have used the words to give local 
colour and to have identified it with the 
charger in which what he calls the pasty 
was served. Perhaps he had not formed a 


very clear notion of the vessel. At any rate 
he sup the ‘‘ platter’’ to be made 
clean. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


The Latin Cacabus (scanned as a dactyl) 
It is also spelt 
being borrowed from the Greek. 


means “a cooking-pot.”’ 
caccabus, 





———, 


kdxxaBos, xaxxd8n, xaxu8n, ‘‘ a three-l 

pot.’’ Varro thought it was derived from 
cibus “ food’’: “* vas ubi coquebant cibum, 
ab eo caccabum appellarunt ’ (De Lingua 
Latina 5, 27, 36); but T. G. Tucker, ‘4 
Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin, 
Halle, 1931, says it is ‘‘ of unknown origin.” 
The diminutive cacabulus is used by Ter 
tullian, Arnobius, and Apicius Caelius (the 
writer on cookery). The Greek diminutive 


is caxxaBior. 
L. R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


z: SALE BY CANT”? (clxx. 374).—This in 
a ‘‘ measure ’’ sense still holds good in 
this part of Kent. When a wood comes to 
be cut, it is advertised for sale, the placard 
stating that the various ‘‘ cants”’ will be 
shown to the intending purchasers by the 
woodreeve. The wood is divided up into 
parts by ‘‘ washing out the cants.’’ That 
is, the reeve cuts tracks through the wood 
and thus marks out the separate cants by 
the ‘‘ washes’’ or tracks. In_ the woods 
there are trees or bushes always left from 
season to season on the bark of which ar 
marked the ‘ washmarks,’’ showing the 
acreage of the different cants. These vary 
according to the shape of the woodland. 


Witiram Cock. 





F. 
Appledore, Ashford, Kent. 
“ QTILLANCE ”’ (clxx. 352). — If the en- 








quirer has any ground for thinking 
that this was a mining term, it may be re 


lated to ‘‘ astel’’ (stress on second), also 
written ‘“‘.astull’’ and ‘‘ astyllen,’’ and 
meaning, broadly, supporting works in a 


mine. The derivation is from the Old 
French astelle, diminutive of aste, a splint 


—Latin hasta. For full definitions see 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ under 
** Astel.”” Mr. R. Morton Nance in _his 
‘Glossary of Celtic Words in Cornish 
Dialect,’ Falmouth, 1923, gives it as 
“stillen’’ and “stilling,” with parallel 
forms in Welsh and Breton. Spurrell’s 


‘Welsh Dictionary ’ has astell and astyllen, 
a board, plank; estyllen has a similar but 
collective sense. As no context or circum- 
stances were furnished in the enquiry this 
must be regarded as a shot in the dark. 


W. W. Gr. 


KILLED BY LIGHTNING (clxx. 295, 339, 

375).—Pope wrote off a romantic letter 
on the death by lightning of John Hewet 
and Sarah Drew to Lady Mary Wortley 
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Montagu, which after his quarrel with her 
he printed as addressed by Gay to Fortescue. 

y Mary replied, says Leslie Stephen, 
“by a cruel dose of common sense, and a 
doggrel epitaph, which turned his [Pope 8] 
fine phrases into merciless ridicule.”’ He 

+ Lord Harcourt, Stephen adds, “‘ to erect 
4 monument over the common grave of the 


Jovers.”’ 
W.H. J. 


There is a stone tablet on the west wall 
of the tower of Gt. Staughton church, Hunts, 
to commemorate the death of persons who 
were killed by lightning when sheltering in 
the tower. 

R. CopEMAN. 


CKNBY PRONUNCIATION  (clxviii. 

2, 67, 102, 121, 137, 179; clxix. 106).—- 
Twice during the last twenty years (I forget 
the exact dates) I have pointed out in ‘N. 
and Q.’ that the present cockney dialect ap- 
peared quite suddenly, superseding the letter 
v (in vine, vittles,, vere, etc.) in 1881-2. 
| referred to the following ‘“‘crystallisation ”’ 
of it, but I had lost my copy. It has just 
turned up—two copies, one of which I have 
sent to the London Library. 

The | Kaukneigh | Awlminek | 1883. | Edited 
by ’Enery ’Arris, down’t-tcher-now. | Price 
Thrippence—Fust Yer. | “Down’t mike a 
noise, er elsh yaw’ll wike the bibee.” [Imprint 
Field and Tuer, etc.] My be ’ed et all Rylewy 
Stytions en’ uv noozvenders. 32 pp. oblong. 8vo. 

This orthography is kept up throughout the 
thirty-two pages. 

Epwarp HERon-ALLEn. 


[NCIDENT IN SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 

JOURNAL (clxx. 372).—The information 
asked for is supplied in a letter printed in 
the latest volume of ‘ The Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, 1826-1828,’ published a few 
weeks ago. Writing to his son, Charles, 
under date Nov. 30, 1826, Sir Walter says 
(p. 135) :— 

I have been almost stupefied at the horrid 
catastrophe of poor Colonel Huxley who has it 
seems destroyed himself in a fit of insanity 
just as he was on the point of sailing for 
Europe to join his wife and child. [Other 
particulars follow]. 


James R. ANDERSON. 
The enquirer will find full particulars in 


the last published volume (1826-8) of Sir W. 
Scott’s Letters, p. 135. 








Colonel Huxley was married to a daugh- 
ter of Scott’s younger brother Thomas, whose 
wife was a daughter of McCulloch, of Ard- 
wall, Co. Kirkcudbright. Huxley was on his 
way home to his wife and child. By the 
death of an uncle, David McCulloch, his 
wife had been left a small competency which 
would have rendered their life easy. Sir W. 
Scott had a high opinion of Col. Huxley’s 
character and conjectured that he had killed 
himself without cause in a sudden fit of 
insanity, 

D. R. Covustn. 


EU's CURIOUS CAREER (clxx. 295).-- 

Sometime during the years 1889-1892, I 
was living in a house just within the 
Borough of Shrewsbury. Early one morning, 
I was told that no water would flow from the 
cold-water tap in the scullery. The house 
having been built by my father in 1857-8, by 
a good builder and after designs by a well- 
known architect, everything as to materials 
and fittings were of the best—labour and such 
things being very moderate then. The water- 
pipe in question was of thick lead and of 
large diameter. When the tap was removed, 
something was seen in the pipe, which com- 
pletely blocked it. After trying to remove 
the obstruction, it became necessary to cut 
away a length of the pipe, and out of this 
an eel was removed. Not being a fisherman 
I can only guess that it was not much 
more than about 12ins. in length. The 
Shrewsbury water supply was pumped up 
from the River Severn. 

Hersert SovurHam. 


WILLIAM DUTTON (clxx. 371). — Wil- 

liam Dutton was a son of Sir Ralph 
Dutton, of Shirebourn, Gloucestershire, and 
heir to his uncle John Dutton, Esq., of 
Shirebourn, a zealous asserter of the liberty 
of the subject, withstanding all royal en- 
croachments upon the same. The following 
is an extract of his will, dated Jan. 14, 
1655 :— 

I humbly request and desire, that his high- 
ness, the Lord Protector, will be pleased to take 
upon him the guardianship of my nephew 
William Dutton, and of the estate I by deed 
of settlement hath left him; and that his high- 
ness would be pleased, in order to my former 
desires, and according to the discourse that 
hath passed betwixt us, thereupon, that when 
he shall come to ripeness of age, a marriage 
may be had and solemnized, betwixt my said 
nephew, William Dutton, and the lady Frances 
Cromwell, his highness’s youngest daughter, 
which I much desire, and (if it take effect) 
shall account it as a blessing from God. 
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William Dutton succeeded to his uncle’s 
estates, but he did not marry Frances Crom- 
well. His wife was Mary, daughter of 
John, Lord Scudamore and relict of Thomas 
Russel, of Worcestershire; he was high 
sheriff of Gloucestershire, 19 Car. II, 1667. 
He left no male issue, John, his son, being 
buried Nov. 8, 1664. 

William’s brother, Ralph, succeeded him 
in the family estates, and was created a 
baronet in 1678. 


Jamps SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.). 
‘* Woodlea,” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 


RISTOW GENEALOGY (clxx. 334, 376). 
—The foilowing details are given, as to 
services in the Hon. East India Company of 
John Samuel Bristow (a), and of Pellegrine 
Howe Bristow (6). 


a. Bengal Cadet. 1836. 
Ensign (army). 17 Jan., 1836. 
Ensign. 7ist Native Infantry. 14 
March, 1838. 
Lieutenant. 7lst Native Infantry. 18 
Aug., 1840. 
Invalided. 1 Nov., 1844. 
b. Bengal Cadet. 1836. 
Ensign (army). 17 Jan., 1836. 
Ensign. 62nd Native Infantry. 26 
Sept., 1839. 
Resigned in India 16 Sept., 1839. 
J. H. Lestrs, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
ANGFER (rectius LANKFER) clxx. 


263, 302, 336, 374). — As surmised 
by your correspondent my note on this sub- 
ject at ante p. 336 should read “‘ Lanvar or 

anfar families.” 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


RONERS’ RECORDS IN THE XVIII 

CENTURY (clxx. 246, 302, 353, 394). — 
The following is an extract from the ‘‘ His- 
torians’ Corner’? of the Midland Daily 
Telegraph, Coventry; Jan., 1934: 


There is in our public library a record of 
inquests held by James Birch, the coroner for 
Coventry during the years 1728-52, when John 
Moore was Mayor of Coventry, and George II 
King of England. According to this manu- 
script record, written by the Coroner’s own 
hand, with the flourish of a quill pen, giving 
evidence of a careful man, some 120 inquests 
were held in the 24 years included in the book 
and while the procedure at inquests may not 
have altered a great deal, it shows in a mea- 
sure a number of changes that have taken 
place since his time. 

According to Coroner Birch twenty-four 
jurymen had to be summoned, although he 





could proceed with fifteen. The range of 
“ Inquisitions ” varied from accident to mup 
der, the first of which was held on Edward 
Beard, Hawkesbury, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The jury found “ that deceased died 
from the fall of a water barrell down the shaft 
of Hawkesbury Coalpit.” This was in March 
1727. 

In May 1733 William Reeve of Jordan Well, 
was the subject of an inquest, the verdict 
being “ violently and wilfully and barbarously 
murdered, but unable to say by whom.” 

Owing to the enapping of a new rope 
miners working at Wyken were killed. This 
inquest was held in 1747. But perhaps the 
most interesting entry of Coroner Birch was 
the following:—‘‘ May 20th 1744. Jonathan 
Dickinson, innkeeper, Red Lion, Grey Friars 
Lane, within this city, with his wife, and a 
guest Mrs. Estopp, lost their lives by the fall 
of a building, overloaded with malt and grain, 
and by the sudden violence were killed in. 
stantly. I was then going into Staffordshire 
on recess, and had no notice of this disaster 
till after Ley | were buried, and, therefore, no 
inquest was held on this occasion.” 


W. A. W. 


Two EPITAPHS: LOCATION WANTED 

(clxx. 372).—1. F. S. Peel, in his 
cna Verses from Churchyards,’ has it 
thus :— 


four 


Laneville Cemetery. 
Here lies John Bunn 
Who was killed by a gun. 
(His name wasn’t Bunn, his real name was 


ood, 
But Wood wouldn’t rhyme with gun, so I 
thought Bunn should). 
S. P. 


1. This appears to be an example of a 
humcrous type of epitaph which occurs in 
several quarters. For instance, I have the 
following which contains its location 
—Carlisle Cathedral 

Beneath these high Cathedral Stairs 

There lies the body of Katie Pears 

Her name was Wi It wasn’t Pears 

But Pears was put to rhyme with stairs. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


HOMAS ADDISON AND HENRY 
ADDISON (clxx. 282).—The will of 
Lawrence Garnett of Egglescliffe, Co. Dur- 
ham, 18 March, 1605, is, strange to say, 
not included in Surtees Society vol. clxii. 
‘Wills and Inventories’ which covers the 


reigns of James I and Charles I. This pub- 
lication, however, contains the will of a 
Thomas Addison, bearing no date but the 
probate was granted 25 Sept., 1619. The 
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testator is described as of Eggleston in the 
“Countie Palentine of Durham, Yeoman.”’ 
He was a brother of John Addison, whose 
will, dated March 26, 1634, is to be found 
in the same publication, and is described 
as of Ovingham in Northumberland. There 
is, however, no mention of a Henry Addison. 
There was a family named Garnett at 
Egglescliffe, several members of which are 
mentioned in the will of John Pemberton, 
Jan. 26, 1642, who is described as of Aisleby, 
Co. Durham. 
H. Askew. 


EORGE MILLAR (clxx. 229).—C. Leo 
Reid in 1925 compiled a list of North 
Country clockmakers in which he includes 
the name of a Gateshead clockmaker called 
George Miller not ‘‘ Millar.’ The date 
when he was in business there is given as 
1770. Reid’s authority for this is a list 
of clockmakers compiled by John Henry 
Gofton, Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but 

the date of this compilation is not quoted. 
Reid quotes, as in existence when he drew 
up his list, two specimens of Miller’s work, 
both of the grandfather type. One of these 
shows on its dial a sea view with a ship. 
Nothing further about the maker is given. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxx. 192).—1. I be- 
lieve the poem desired is ‘The Common 
Street,’ by Helen Gray Cone. 


“ _ common street climbed up against the 
sky, 

Gray meeting gray; and capes to and fro 
I saw the patient common people go, 

Each, with his sordid burden, trudging by. 
And the rain dropped; there was not any sigh 
Or stir of a live wind; dull, dull and slow 
All motion; as a tale told long ago 

The faded world; and creeping night drew 


nigh. 
Then erst the sunset, flooding far and fleet, 
Leavening the whole of life with magic 


eaven. 
Suddenly down the long wet glistening hill 
Pure splendor poured—and lo! the common 
street, 
A golden highway into golden heaven, 
With the dark shapes of men ascending still. 
Helen Gray Cone, 1859-” 


Copied from ‘The Home Book of Verse, 
American and English,’ selected by Burton 
Egbert Stevenson. Published in New York by 
‘Henry Holt and Company, 1918. P. 3021. 

(Miss) Sysm A. SHaw. 
Assistant Librarian. 


and Athenaeum, 
Island, U.S.A. 


Redwood Librar 
Newport, Rho 


The Library. 





By Ulric Nisbet. 
6s. net). 


The Onlie Begetter. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 


HE man—a youth in the fifteen-nineties— 

who shall establish incontrovertible claim 
to be the veritable ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” must fulfil 
several conditions. He must have his being 
within Shakespere’s ambit; must be of high 
rank ; yet not of rank so high that it would 
be absurd to call him ‘‘ Mr, W. H.”’; and 
must have some links of some kind with 
poetry. No identification hitherto has proved 
satisfactory. And now Mr. Ulric Nisbet 
presents a néw candidate for whom, in very 
good truth, there is something to say. He 
is William Herbert, or Harbert, son of Sir 
Edward Herbert, of Red Castle, and nephew 
of Henry, Earl of Pembroke, whose third wife 
was Sir Philip Sidney’s sister. Born c. 
1572, he was of the same age as Southampton, 
and a member, one may safely assume, of the 
same group of young gallants and poets and 
lovers of poetry. He himself, if Mr. Nisbet 
is right, wrote verse—noteworthy, the poem 
‘ Cadwallader,’ which will then have been 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ wrongly ascribed to the more 
youthful William Herbert, who matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1600. We must 
confess to thinking that the evidence for this 
authorship does not quite amount to “‘ proof 
positive,’ being in fact, little more than an 
echo in ‘ Cadwallader’ of a phrase in the 
dedication—to William MHarbert, of Red 
Castle—of Nicholas Breton’s ‘ Wits Trench- 
mour ’; nevertheless, it is worth turning over. 
Moreover, and more important than the 
question who wrote ‘Cadwallader,”’ there are 
touches in Shakespeare’s Sonnets which cor- 
respond, petulantly, with phrases in that 
dedication, and also with phrases in Breton’s 
poems ; and may it not follow that if William 
Herbert is ‘‘Mr. W. H.” Breton is the 
Rival Poet? Mr. Nisbet works out his 
argument ingeniously, and his contention 
merits that weighing, that special kind of 
judgment to be aon Me only from fami- 
liarity, which the man of good mental 
economy bestows only on what is important. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
the career of William Herbert of Red 
Castle, as Mr. Nisbet has picked it out bit 
by bit from various official records among 
which those of the law-courts show largely. 
for Herbert was a man, it would seem, of 





litigious temper. It was a career of 
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prosperity and of some official im- 
portance. Made a peer (Lord Powys) in 
1629, Herbert lived to share in the Civil War. 
Unlike many of the Herberts, he took the 
King’s side. Red Castle, no very strong place 
but in a position of strategic value, was at- 
tacked and taken by the Parliamentarians, 
and Powys himself, old and infirm, suffered 
a long imprisonment. He died in 1655/6. He 
comes most effectively to life before us in the 
letter — now in the Public Record Office — 
which he addressd in 1630 from London to 
Sir Henry Vane at the Hague. The sketch 
of his life is interesting as adding to our 
gallery of Elizabethan figures, but also, and 
more, by reason of its fitting in extraordin- 
arily well—as to character and position—with 
what Shakespeare, in the years of the 
Sonnets, must have found singularly attrac- 
tive. One cannot, in truth, conceive that a 
young man such as William Hall or William 
Hughes was could possibly have stirred 
Shakespeare’s imagination with so impas- 
sioned a sense of something above him as 
‘the onlie begetter’’. so clearly did. 
Whether in the end to agree or to disagree 
this is certainly a book for the student of 
Shakespeare to consider, 


Annals of English Literature, 
Oxford, the Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d.) 


AS year by year literature increases upon 

us, and more and more interest is 
taken in the relations between periods and 
between individual writers, dates become of 
more importance, and the number of these 
to be retained in the memory greater. This, 
therefore, is a work of uncommon usefulness. 

inning with Gesta Romanorum of c. 
1475, it lists year by year, under an alpha- 
betical list of authors, the printed works of 
each year. The selecton of these, especially 
in the later periods, was no doubt often a 
matter for troublesome consideration; so 
far as we have tested the work we have been 
rather pleased with the relatively obscure 
names included than struck by omissions. A 
marginal column records the births and 
d ths of authors within the year, and a 
generous amount of other material: publi- 
cations of periodicals; foreign events that 
have any bearing on English literature; ap- 
pearance of translations and other things. 
This is an excellent feature; as is also, after 


1475-1925. 


where thisisknown. Further, the name of 
sovereign is given at the head of each pa 
and, from Walpole’s advent to power g 
wards, also that of the Prime Minister, ] 
the preface the compiler of the Annals— 
J. C. Ghosh, not unknown to our readg 
and to whom we owe a fine edition of 0 
way—claims that these ‘“‘can be read con 
tinuously with profit and even 
pleasure,’ and we have found that it is so, 
The Annals for 1901-25 and the Index 
compiled by Miss E. G. Withycombe. 
latter is of course, essential to the full use 
fulness of the work, and is made all th 
better by containing mention of some of th 
more important works of authors publishe 
later than 1925—even as late as 1935, 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


Messrs. CRADDOCK AND Barnakp, of Tun 
bridge Wells, send us their Catalogue (No 
35) of Engravings and Etchings. “They . 
scribe 33 examples of Rembrandt’s work 
which the best would seem to be ‘ Chris 
Preaching’ (‘‘La petite Tombe’’) (£40) 
‘ The Agony in the Garden ’—from the Ayle 
ford collection (£60); the profile of a boy- 
from the J. D. Bohm collection (£20) 
‘Landscape with a cottage and large t 
(£30). ‘The Flagellation,’ an undescrih 
work of the artist known as ‘‘ Master §.,” 
which has been extracted from an_ earl 
manuscript in German, on part of a leaf @ 
which it is laid down, belongs to 
**Passion’’ set of which the Britisl 
Museum has three subjects; it is offered fo 
£25. There are some 50 works by Di 
among them the ‘St. George slaying 
Dragon ’—a fine impression—(£20) and 
portrait of Ulrich Varnbuhler (£22) and som 
good wood-cuts from both ‘ The Apocalypaa 
and ‘ The Life of the Virgin.’ e copper= 
plate ‘Adam and Eve’ is also here priced 
£45. From the collections of Col. bert: 
Goff and Philip Norman comes an impression 
of the Whistler’s ‘ Eagle Wharf’ which 
offered for £24 


CoRRIGENDA. = 
At ante p. 375 col. 1 line 28 for “ The ancestor, 
not father, of Emma the heiress” read ¢ 
ancient forest of Beer a manor of Farlingt 


At ante p. 385 col. 2 below Cotone Sov 





each author’s name, the note of year of birth, 


signature for “V.O.” read V.D. 
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